informer told of attending a meeting of conspirators in a
Jesuit college next the Louvre.

" Man/' exclaimed Charles, who knew his Paris, " the
Jesuits have not a college within a mile of the Louvre! "

Completely contemptuous of the testimony, he left for
the Newmarket races, ordering Danby to deal with the fel-
low as his perjury deserved* But Danby, thankful for any-
thing that might divert attention from his own case, did
nothing and Gates soon found more sympathetic listeners
than the King. One of them was Shaftesbury, and by the
time Charles returned to the capital, the great Popish Plot
had fastened upon England with an inexorable grip*

Gates had gone before a justice of the peace, Sir Ed-
mundbury Godfrey, to swear to the truth of his story and
to the House of Commons to warn them of their danger.
The staunch guardians of the liberties of England, in-
flamed by years of fearful startings at the very mention of
Popery, swallowed every lie Gates served up and begged
for more, which he obligingly supplied as fast as he could
think of them. The horrors of the man hunt swept over the
country as every fanatic fool and scoundrel ran to the
authorities to denounce his neighbours. Anyone who pre-
sumed to doubt anything the chief informer might say was
under grave suspicion. If Gates heard about it, the sus-
picion was promptly turned to denunciation.

Two incidents combined to lend a semblance of truth to
the fiction. The credulous were more than ever convinced
by them and they were cunningly used by " Little Sin-
cerity/' who believed in the plot no more than Charles did.
The first was the mysterious death of Godfrey, whether by
suicide or murder no one stopped to inquire although later
there was a strong body of opinion inclining to the theory
of suicide. But at the time his death was attributed without